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INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE. 


Upon the banks of the Nile, in that land’ of mystery and 
superstition, stood on the one side a rugged cliff, steep and 
barren, rising from the fertile plain, a blemish on the face of 
nature. On,the other, stretched along the’shore, a noble pile 
of ryins remnant of some unknown Cheops power, lifted their 
stately columns and marble walls still grand in their decay, 
shattered by the storms of a thousand years. Upon that 
barren rock, within a narrow eave, dwolt the hermit Athanasius, 
an exile from the persceution of pagans and polytheists. . With 
a little band of Christians he had shunned the darts which a 
powerful enemy had thrown, threatening to erase all vestige of 
this upstart erced. His shield of faith was pure, but weak to 
resist in open fight his host of foes. The combat. was too unequal, 
and the noble father sought for safety this barren nest for 
eagles. 

From this retreat went forth truths from that noble mind 
which caused the panthcistical Stoics to tremble for the safety 
of their ecient dogmas—which mado the cheeks of the Epicu- 
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2 Influence of Solitude. 
reans blanch with distrust at their hollow pleasures, and doubt 
the truth of their ephemeral existence. The enemy were 
bewildered ; their time honored tenets were in danger, but where 
could they strike ? the shaft of their persecutor rankled in their 

* heart, but the pall of secresy hid him from their brutal rage. 
Within the catacombs on the opposite bank, dwelt a sacerdotal 
band; their minds enthralled by the mysteries which they them- 
selves had created; surrounded by enchantments to enthrall 
the senses of the novitiate, and bovting with blind superstition 
before gods of their own manufacture. Here dwelt that band 
of political priests who guided the reins of superstitious Egypt, 
and supported by their power the tottering throne of the 
Ptolemys. From out this whited sepulchre, issued mandates 
which made hopeful Christianity tremble. Men knew that 
some mysterious, unsecn power was working for the destruction 
of the new born Christian religion, while some.cqually powerful 
agent was working with success for the downfall of error and 
superstition. Ilad the drapery of secrecy been drawn aside, 
and these two powers contrasted, the world’s admiration of the 
combat would have been turned into wonder at the combatants; 
the one a priestcraft which had for ages held the reins of Egypt’s 
rotten monarchy, the other an humble exile within a damp and 
rocky ccll bowing before an invisible divinity. The world saw 
not the odds; it only saw the result—that impenctrable curtain 
hid from its view the cause, the origin, and only served to give 
a groater clearness to the results, by shutting out all prejudi- 
ces, all pity, all bickerings of the external world. Men could 
only lift that veil by arguing from effect to conditions and 
cause. Did philosophers find fault with the antagonists because 
they left the open ficld and betook themselves to solitude? No, 
they admired the men who, had at last found the means by which 
truth might conquer. They know that the world placed too 
much confidence in reasoning from cause to effect, disregarding 
the incquality of tho combatants, the prejudices of the age, the 
love of old customs, disregarding the passions which almost 
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invariably made a wrong effect follow from the cause. And 
then believing because the effect was bad that also the cause , 
was bad. But now while secrecy lent its aid, the cause was 
removed from sight; the antagonists had an equel ground, and 
now that all prejudice and passion was shut out, men could with" 
reason argue that if the effect was bad the cause was bad. 
They awaited the result in silent anxiety. Reason now swayed 
them—now prejudice. Reason conquered at last. A good 
effect was secn—a good cause was argued to oxist and the band 
of Christian hermits stept forth from solitude into a regenerate 
world. Error, superstition, sophistry now gave way to truth ; 
and that religion before despised because the origin, the cause 
was thought despicable, now when men consider not the origin, 
reared its mangled form, and sat upright upon a throne 
more lasting than adamant. From that period down to our 
own times, this love of solitude has been a prevailing passion 
among those who really desired the good of their fellow man. 
When men wished to gain that which they really thought a good, 
they betook themselves to this asylum. It was not then argued 
as a reason for men mingling in a common herd, that if bands 
did sever their connection with social life, a worse than Eileusin- 
ian mysteries would result.’ The world’ was too generous in 
that age of darkness to predict, on such slight rational grounds, 
debauches of a Lupercal or Bacchanalian sensualitics because 
men did not sce fit to mix indiscriminately with a contaminated, 
mongrel socicty, but would rather withdraw themselves and 
search for truth in solitude with nature for their guide. During 
the middle ages this passion prevailed to a great extent. Men 
did not reason from the iniquities of an Inquisition that secrecy 
should not exist. They knew too well how many bleeding 
hearts, victims to disappointments and remorse had found a 
haven of rest within the impenctrable sanctuary of nunnerics 
and monasteries. 

Because the love of solitude had its concomitant evils, they 
did not therefore proclaim it base. What passion is there in 



















4 Influence of Solitude.  [SuPTRMDER, 
the human heart which cannot lead to evil? Men did not wish. 





to have the doors of these secret asylums thrown open and allow 
an inquisitorial world to corrupt their only fount of purity and 
peace. They knew well that truth could not be found in a false 
world but did exist in thesilence and solitude of nature. __Error 
at that time ruled the world; men of real worth and mind became 
disgusted with the ignorance of the mob. What could they do? 
They had seen the philosophy of the scholastics contorted ; assailed 
by an ignorant mob, who gradually imbued it with somewhat of 
their own fallacious reasoning. They had seen an Abelard 
derided, insulted, His philosophy, however pure at first, they 
had seen pass through this defiling crowd, and at last settle itself, 
a ridiculous mass of absurdities. Here they saw the result of 
the search after truth in open daylight, they found it a signal 
failure. They had seen the astrologer peering into the starry 
heavens attempting to read the destinies of men. A world rid- 
iculed him in his superstitious operations. J/is scarch for truth 
was unsuccessful, a corrupted world was the cause. They had 
seen the trembling Alchymist pass weary days, from youth to 
hoary age, beside his glowing crucibles. The polluted world 
pitied him not, they pointed the finger of scorn as the old man’s 
eye lighted ‘up with new life, thinking that precious talisman 
was almost in his grasp. J/is search for truth was-vain. 

From such sights men derived instruction.. Now they knew 
that to gain their ends secrecy must be the means; the dark 
curtain of solitude fell and shut those who searched for the 
truth, from a deriding community. Now philosophy threw off 
its covering of absurdities and appeared in its true light a radi- 
ant gem. Astrologers found their creed erroncous, but bencath 
their peering gaze astronomy, heaven-born science, started into 
existence and brought the world into closer proximity with the 
divinity. Alchemists found their philosopher’s stone an ignis- 
fatuus, but from their glowing forge, chemistry sprang into exis- 
tence. Howdifferent the result, before—all crror, absurdity and 
contempt, now—all truth and knowledge. 
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In modern times we sec this passion still ‘at work, it is*intui- 
tive with mankind, then why destroy it? We cannot; our 
whole reason forbids us to mingle with a contaminated" herd. 
Men howl out their anathemas against “dark lantern oligarchy,” 
but we for one cannot enter into the spirit of their,’ opposition. 
The contest between these so called dark lantern oligarchy and 
daylight mobocracys is equal. Trath must conquer. Error 
mustfall. Notice the result. We must judge of cause by effect. 
Virginia has recently declared with her voice ever raised for 
truth, that the effect of a certain oligarchy is evil. She cared 
not for its origin, thought not of its being nurtured in solitude, 
but only declared with thundering voice that the effect was evil. 
From this effect she had reason to judge the cause was evil and 
so hurled back “ the fanatical breakers.” Its being nurtured 
in secrecy, matured in solitude, did not decide it right, ought 
not to have injured its growth, but when it did throw open its 
door and lay its truths and doctrines open to the view of a nation, 
then it was for us to decide. The decision came; truth con- 
quered and error fell. Weare not of those who find fault with 
doctrines and. decide them, with prejudicial minds, to be false 
merely because sprung into existence and fostered in secrecy. 
No, we cannot help feeling rather that they are true because 
inspected when nothing but nature could assist in the search, 
and nature is always true. A new cra is about to dawn in the 
world when men must avoid cach other and mingle only with 
congenial spirits. Nature bids them do it, their own feelings 
prompt them to do so ;—the absurd decision of an almost always 
deceived world bids them not. The mass cannot sce a few 
enjoy themselves. Serpent-like they would enter this Eden of 
happiness and gloat over the fall of virtue and truth. May that 
time soon come when men may act as their feelings bid them 
and the world become one vast, pure, peaceful and happy heri- 
tage. 

J. H., Jr. 
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ADDRESS TO THE EDITORS OF THE NASSAU MONTHLY. 





BY A LADY OF PRINCETON. 


Oh! honorod sirs, quit not the glorious toil, 
But with your piquant wit our cares beguile, 
Let sprightly fancy dance through every line, 
And prove you darlings of the Muses Nine. 
While sportful Nature closely you pursue, 
She, coy and shy, trips lightly out of view ; 
Yet give not up the chase ;—the bashful maid 
Cannot her,persevering lovers long evade, 


And sure, you ne'er will her resentment feel, 

Whene’er her beauties only you teveal ; 

For to the wise, with god-like genius born, 

She will unveil her chaste and lovely form ; 

Now softly breathing from her sinuous shell, 

The murmuring echoes of old ocean’s swell, 

Now sowing flowery fields with golden flies, 

And flashing light athwart the starry skies, 

See! how the goddess urges on the race, 

And leaves bright smiles behind, to guide you in tho chase. 


Hail! Nature's nobles ! proud offspring of the Nine! 
Wit is your right from an immortal line ; 

Let the old Knickerbocker now retire, 

Eclipsed by your superior light, expire ! 

Let Harper, Putnam, and that mongrel crew, 

Fade in your beams, as in the sun the dew. 

Heaven formed cight souls, editorially great, 
Framed them slone, its secrets to relate, 

And gave them you! Thus is old Nassau blest, 

Of you, eight wonders of the world, possessed. 


No more proud Rome her learned talent boasts, 

Nor Athen’s fame resounds on foreign coasts ; 

No more deserted Delpwos dares rclate 

Her sage opinions of unerring fate ; 

To Princeton all their several gifts assign, 

Since the “Nassau onthly” there Mdevotes her shrine, 


And ye are bards who on Parnassus sit, 
Sole arbitrators of substantial wit ; 
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Who, from an unexhausted spring impart 

In crystal streams, all scicnce, every art; 

Your labors pregnant by ceiestial fire, 

Each line confesses its illustrous sire. 

To you the lover sighs, nor sighs in vain, 

For your advice both kills and cures her pain ; 

You teach the ladies how to wipe away 

The cruel memory of their lovers gay, 

You pluck our fect from faithless shifting sand, 

And plant them dn the solid rocks, beyond the wrecking strand. 


Our sunny hours with tunefal strains you please, 
More soft and soothing than the southern breeze, 

Or dew distilling on the Myrtle grove, 

Or down which decks the pinions of the god of love. 


Would but Apollo for this once inspire, 

A woman's breast with his prolific fire,— 

Great octet! then your virtues should be shown 
In verse and numbers equal to yourown ; 

But Sappho’s muse in vain attempts to fly 

To the proud height of manly energy. 

Resentful Phabus, to revenge the hurt 

Coy Daphne did to his true-loving heart, 

Ilias laid on womankind this heavy curse,— 
That wit should ever fly her ponderous verse. 


Great glorious Eight! when taught by thee we write 
On fertile themes of wonder and delight ! 
Thy soothing strains shall amorous passions more, 
Yes! tempt a Venus to ensnare a Jove. 
Go on, dear youths, and all that’s good pursue, 
And let old Athens be renewed in you ; 
But let the critic wary censures pass, 
Lest, like the Phrygian judge, he prove an ass. 
Yours, in pootie fervor, 
GINDERELLA. 
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HOPE, 


"ML every vicissitude of fortune, one bright-spot is ever un- 
sullied ; when all is dim and sad, when friends forsake, and 
clouds obscure the sunshine of our pathway, this only remains 
to cheer, and as the verdant Oasis, in the wilderness invigorates 
the way worn traveller, so Hope with her cheering smile, illumes 
the desert waste of memory, and points to happiness, to the 
bright and sunny future. 

Nought is seen in the distance to o’ershadow the mystic secne, 
but all is bright, all is beautiful. Fancy too, lends her magic 
aid, and every object is decked in the glowing hues of her rich 
and varied coloring ; the drooping quickly yield to the friendly 
deceiver, and in her alluring smiles, forgets. to sorrow over 
present ills, anticipating the phantom enjoyments so lavishly 
displayed by the gay enchantress; anticipations doomed alas, 
never to be realized. 

In joyous youth, the heart expands, to every gentle word, or 
soft confiding glance, in its dewy freshness and unsullied purity, 
it deems this its home of bliss ; when the first rude blast of 
sorrow falls upon the youthful head, it bends beneath the stroke, 
a3 a rare exotic nipped in carly bloom, by chill frosts of winter. 
An emotion of utter desolation scizes the bewildered brain, all 
seems changed. Nature appears far less beautiful, and arrays 
herself in garbs of more sombre hue, than when cach pulse beat 
responsive to her all animating voice. The little warbles carol 
forth their tuneful notes, the flowers of the forest. bloom and 
expand their frail bosoms to the gentle gale, pour fourth their 
exquisite fragrance, and wave their beautcous heads while gentle 
zophyrs glide along amid their foliage. But it scems not thus 
to the bereaved and stricken one; the songsters of the grave, 
have lost their melody, the sweet flowers bloom not with their 
wonted loveliness. At times like these, when every joy has 
faded, leaving only the remembrance of what was, but is no 
longer. Heayen who tempers the blast to the shorn lamb, 
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regards the desolate one with an eye of pity. Soon the mes- 
senger of light, pierces the gloom, dispelling with her magic 
wand, the shadows gathered round; she hovers near the pillow 
during the dark- hours of repose, and glides into the dreamy 
visions of the sleeper. A sweet serenity pervades these tran- 
sient guests, and sweet and refreshing is the season of repose.* 

When aurora opens the portals of the east, the downy pillow 
is forsaken, and still accompanied, by the bright and joyous 
being, whose presence has so quickly banished sorrow with” her 
train of cares, the mourner of yesterday goes forth to wander 
amid the old familiar haunts, and smiles to see that nature in 
her robe of green is unchanged, and with her wonted loveliness 
opens her rich treasures to the beams of the radiant sun. New 
ties are formed ; and life is still deemed a boon worthy of pres- 
ervation; a veil is cast over past suffering, and the unweary 
friend of misfortune’s dark hour, the companion of brighter 
moments. The bearer of the fairy wand, endued with power to 
weave the magic spell which charms away from sorrow, still 
points to the future as a pathway strewn only with roses. All 
seek but none are found to shun this favoured guest, for she 
sees her soul cheering name, graven in living. characters upon 
the forehead, it is Hope. 

Oh God of all, the just, the mighty, rob not mortal man of 
this. , It is his consolation in early life, in middle age, and in- 
declining years. When the staff of life refuses longer to sup- 
port the reeling step of the old man, tottering upon the brink 
of eternity, what then gites comfort to his soul? What robs 
death of its sting, God’s judgment of terror? It is Hope. And 
when at last the hour of dissolution approaches, when the 
breath is fast ebbing, when the spirit but rests upon the lips, 
about to be wafted on angel wings to Heaven, gentle Hope still 


lingers around the silent couch. 
“The meteor-bearer of our parting breath, 
A moon-beam, in the midnight cloud of death.” 
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FOUNDATION OF THE HINDOO PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir is more than thirty years since the immortal Colebrooke 
laid open to the western world, in all its perfection, the philos- 
ophy of ancient India. His papers on that subject, which, 
fgom the year 1824, appeared in the “Transactions of the Roy- 
al Asiatic Society” of London, first displayed to the learned 
and curious of Europe the matchless symmetry and grandeur of 
the xeligious and philosophical systems of the Hindoos. But, 
whil@the general nature of their philosophy is now gencrally 
understood, few, even at this late day, trouble themselves to 
discover the foundation of the noble structure which has called 
forth such universal admiration. That the subject is one of deep 
interest, however, no one can deny, who has bestowed the least 
study upon the origin and history of mental science, What is 
the base that supports this monument of intellectual greatness ? 
is to him a question of no litile importance, and one which 
should be avithout interest to none. But to answer this inquiry 
would be a herculean task, and one, moreover, which would 
require volumes. . What. we propose at present, is to consider 
the question in but one of its many relations,—to prove that 
religious dissension was the immediate ageacy in producing the 
philosophical systems of the Hindoos. 

_ The connection between Philosophy and Religion has ever 
been intimate, but nowhere has their union been closer than in 
India. The religion of the Hindoos has not. always been the 
same. In looking back upon its history, we can distinguish 
three periods,—cach marked by the character of its distinctive 
writings. The first is the period of the Vedas; the second, 
that of the Itahasas; the third, the period of the Puranas. 
According to aSanscrit book entitled “A View of Learning,”’ the 
Vedas are four in number,—the Rich, Yajush, Samap, and 
At-harvan. This opinion is also followed by most Brahmans 
of the present day, although the oriental scholars of Europe are 
generally agreed that the last mentioned is 2 later production 
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than the other three, which are unquestionably the oldest works 
in the language. The antiquity of this period is sufficiently 
denoted by the primitive nature of its religion. “The Rigveda 
originated from Fire ; the Yajurveda from Air; and the Sam- 
aveda from the Sun.”* These were their deities, and these 
three formed one Supreme,—called by them the Great Soul. : 

Thus far the unity of the Godhead is distinctly recognized. 
But in the infancy of a nation imagination is vivid, and we are 
at this day surprised at the facility with which this idea of one- 
ness resolved itself into polytheism. Gradually the doctrines 
of the Vedas lost their original simplicity, until at length they 
were fairly transformed into the more positive theories of the 
Itihasas. The Itihasas consist of two great epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. The introduction of these marks the 
second period in the history of Brahmanism. 

The deffied clements now give way to earthly heroes. The 
man who made some wonderful sacrifice, 8r performed some 
amazing penance was immediately exalted to the rank of a god, 
and, as such, received worship and adoration, This multiplica- 
tion was without limit, and therefore it would naturally tend 
towards infinity. Understanding this, we no longer wonder 
when we read of the “hall of Indra with its roof of gold, and 
its pillars of chrysolite, where three hundred and thirty-three 
millions of gods sit in solemn conclave.” [Princeton Review, 
xxyi, 602.] But the third period was drawing near. A schism 
arose, and the system of the Itihasas received a check from the 
separation of those who have since that time been known as 
Buddhists. We have now arrived at the Philosophical era of 
Indian History, and it remains to be shown in what way the 
discussions of the Puranas and other cotemporary writings were 
the result of religious dissension. 

Philosophy has well been called the seience of CAUSES; in 
the words of Cicero, scientia rerum divinarum et humanarum 
cum causig. Its objects, indeed, are various, but the same 


* The words of a native commentator on the-Rich. 
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great longing agitates the mind of every philosopher, whether 
the subject of his studies be God, Nature, or Man. All created 
things must be viewed as effects, and when, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, a thirst for knowledge is excited in us, the spirit 
never rests until all these are traced to their great First Cause. 
But it is manifest that a state of mental tranquillity is inconsistent 
with the pursuit of philosophical speculation. ‘For it is impos- 
sible,” says Ritter, [Hist. Anc. Philos., i, 98] “to disguise or 
neglect the truth, that to-day as erewhile, philosophy then 
only first finds its place within the mind of man, when, agitated 
by conflicting opinions, he is a victim to doubt upon all that 
interests him most nearly and most dearly—God, nature, and 
life. Erewhile was, and now is, and ever will doubt be the 
parent of all scientific knowledge.” The age of the Vedas was 
one of calm meditation. The Sun was deified, and, with Fire 
and Air he formed a sacred Triad, whose sovereignty no man 
disputed. During the period of the Itihasas the nation was 
filled with a glowing zeal, which defied the entrance of skepti- 
cism. The flame of religious enthusiasm burned steadily, for 
as yet no “wind of doctrine” had arisen to disturb its tranquilli- 
ty. Poesy lent her charms to Religion. The story of Ram 
and his heroic achievements inspired still higher reverence, 
when chanted in the measured verse of the stately epic. Thus 
the spirit of man was unruffled ; for no harrassing doubts yet 
vexed his soul. 

For centuries the sway of Superstition had been unbroken. 
The reign of Skepticism at length,began. The origin of Bud- 
dhism is lost in the darkness of ages. Indeed, nowhere, in the 
history of ancient India, can we place any confidence in our 
chronological position. Great and honoured poets deliver 
to mankind their precious treasure ; mighty monarchs, as war- 
rior or statesman, play their kingly part, and leave the stage 
forever ; dynasties pass away, and empires cease to be; but all 
is dim and misty; we know not where to record these events 
in the book of time. Awe and wonder attend our glimpses into 
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this unexplored antiquity. They are glimpses that may be 
likened to scenes in some distant planet, which we must view 
with wonder, but with which we could not sympathize, so foreign 
would they be to our nature, and so unconnected with all our 
most familiar associations. Accordingly, We are compelled to 
give up our search for the origin and age of Buddhism. But in 
order fully to comprehend the influence exerted by it, we must 
first notice wherein this religion differed most essentially from 
that of the Hindoos.* Hitherto, notwithstanding the wide spread 
of the doctrines of the Itihasas hero-worship had never been 

openly avowed. Although, in effect, unnumbered hosts of dei- 

ties already filled their Pantheon, the Brahmans openly acknowl- 

edged but one God, merely acting through the multitudes that 

bore that title, who were in reality, nothing, they said, but his 

ministers. But the followers of Buddh openly declared their 

belief in polytheism. Their doctrine is, “that the soul exists 

from all time ; that they are to transmigrate in the course of a 

time infinitely long, to be determined by their good or bad 

behaviour, and then cease to exist.” [Asiat. Researches, vii., 

899.] Their leader, too, was a man, who by his goodness 

became Buddh, or divine; and, in like manner, every human 

being must sooner or later be a god. It is only an infinitely 

long time after this that he may hope to “enjoy” (so they express . 
themselves) annihilation. 

* It has been mentioned, that to ascertain the absolute antiquity of Buddhism 
or of Brahmanism is beyond our power. We may now add, that the compar- 
ative antiquity of these two systems is a matter of considerable doubt. It still 
remains an unanswered question, whether Buddhism is but a modified form 
of the primitive Brahmanism, or whether it is.a new system, devised, and 
taught for the first time arrer the appearance of the Ramayana and Mahabhar- 
at. While the nature of Buddhism itself manifestly points to the former 
conclusion, we are forced by the indications of what few historical data we 
possess, to give our preference to the latter. Such is the view of Mahoney, 
Joinville, and others. [As. Res. vii, 32 and 397.] 

Although, in ac¢ordance with this supposition, the sect of the Jains was 
formed contemporaneously with that of the Buddhists, no formal mention 
has been made of it in this connection, because the fundamental principles of 
the two are almost identical. They certainly are sufficiently so to establish 


the point at issue without being described separately and in detail. The 
Hindoos themselves, it may be remarked, recognize no distinction between them. 
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According to such a system the number of gods must soon he 
greattr than that of men. Such undisguised polytheism was 
eminently calculated to excite the antagonism of the Brahman- 
ical party. Accordingly, a reaction in the Hindoo mind follow- 
ed, most naturally, the late developments of the Second period. 
Once more the Brahman declared his belief in the oneness of 
Deity, and avowedly rejected all the inferior gods. But the 
deification had taken place, and the people could not readily 
disbelieve in the existence of those whom they had been taught 
to regard as divine. The effect, therefore, of the check imparted 
by Buddhism was merely to stop the onward progress of deifica- 
tion, not to destroy that which had already taken place. 

We now enter the period of the Puranas. We have 
sought to show, that, in order to philosophise, the mind 
must shake off the calm confidence of an implicit faith. 
We have sought to show that doubts must enter as to that which 
concerns us “most nearly and most dearly,—God, nature, and 
life.” Hence man’s religious belief must become unsettled ; so 
that, having lost his former foothold, he shall diligently search 
in every direction for another. An endeavour has also been 
made to show, that for this, no opportunity offered during the 
first two grand divisions of India’s religious history. After these 
‘ arose a schism, and then at length,—amid the clamour of con- 
tending sects, and amid the doubts, the fears, and the longings 
of each invidual heart Philosophy was born to India. 

Henceforth disputations and discussions prospered. The 
Shastras, indeed, remained the same ; but commentaries multi- 
plied, and with them the number of sects grew apace. For we 
must remember that God, nature, and life were still the objects 
of dispute. 

Of the nature of this Philosophy we design to say little here. 
A prominent characteristic of the more recent philosphers of 
Europe is that they labour to exclude as far as possible, the agen- 
cy of mind in Nature. The very opposite of this marks the 
speculations of the Hindoo. Mind, with him, is all-important, 
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and to matter he allows no power. So far is this principle car- 
ried, that the most profound Hindoo philosophers deny the very 
existence of matter as a separate substance—adopting an ideal- 
ism more extravagant, if possible, than that of Berkeley. Eve- 
ry effect, it matters not how trifling, the Hindoo refers to the 
Supreme Being, as its immediate cause. Pantheism is exten- 
sively advocated. Man’s spirit, it is urged, is but an emanation 
from the Great Soul. Their doctrine of transmigration, almost 
identical with the metempsychosis of Pythagoras,—is thus curi- 
ously expressed in one of their sacred hymns : 

“As throwing aside his old clothes, a man puts on others that 
are new; so our lives, quitting the old, go to other newer ani- 
mals.” 

But we must stop. “In fact the Indian Philosophy is so vast 
that we can literally say, that it is an abridgement of the entire 
History of Philosophy.” [Cousin : Hist. Mod, Philos., i., 369.] 
Few subjects could be more attractive,—yet with few do we 
associate such sorrowful reflections. In the Philosophy of India 
the student may see the gropings of the mind of Man,—formed, 
indeed, in the image of his Maker,—but surrounded by, the thick 
darkness of heathenism. In the Philosophy of India he may 
behold its religion,—the convulsive efforts made by a fifth part 
of our race, to avoid the horrors and dangers of NIGHT spent 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. But all in vain 


_ do they seek to accomplish this by the noblest devices of unen- 


lightened Reason. Without some ray of heavenly light these 
teeming millions can never find the Rock, but fhust still slide in 
their slippery paths, and still sink in their mire, and still bra- 
tishly perish, as their fathers have done since the flood. Their 
wail of despair resounds through the earth, ‘‘No man careth for 
us !”” Y. 
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THE NEW DEGREE. CUIBONO? 


New Yoyk University, at its Annual Commencement last 
June, conferred upon a distinguished musician of Boston, the 
honorary degree of “Doctor of Music.” It is proposed to con- 
sider, in a manner compatible with the narrow limits of a maga- 
zine article, the claims of this degree, and to set forth, as 
cogently as possible, the reasons why we think it should be 
conferred. 

There ,is undoubtedly a strong feeling in the public mind 
against honorary degrees. They have been conferred by our 
Colleges upon men wholly undeserving of such an honour, and as 
a sure consequence, they are looked upon by some, rather as a 
disgrace than an honour. This is especially true of the degree 
of D. D. But does this prove that the system per se is a bad 
one? By no means. The abuse of any system whatsoever, 
should render men more cautious in regard to it, and should 
demand a searching investigation for the causes of the abuse, 
but never should it be an argument for rejecting it. The aphor- 
ism “Humanum est errare” is one with which we are too well 
acquainted to make the object of the abuse liable for the abuse. 
If we should press such an absurdity we would have to surrender 
our belief in Religion, Virtue, nay, in everything with which we 
come in contact. But in regard to the system under considera- 
tion, we have the testimony of educated, enlightened men in its 

favour. They admit the charge of abuse and call for rectifica- 
tion, but they nefer have demanded the annihilation of the sys- 
tem. 

If, then, the system be good and beneficial, there can be no 
mit placed to the degrees conferred; provided these degrees do 
not endanger the character of the system. If any degree is 
called for, and is adjudged suitable by any College or University, 
there is reason enough why it should be conferred. The question, 
therefore, which must be considered, is: are there sufficient and 
true reasons why the degree of “ Doctor of Music” should be 
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conferred by Colleges and Universities of Learning ? 

It is necessary to show, (1.) That the Science of Music is 
worthy of a distinctive degree; and (2) that it embraces men, 
who, by genius, character and education, are eminently qualified 
to wear the honor nobly. 

he importance of Musi¢ may be shown, in the first place, by 
its influence as an educational instrument, and secondly, by the 
social and moral influence it exerfs over man. 

To those who have studied the Philosophy of Education, the 
part which Music should play is well understood. Jts study 
combines some clements nowhere else found. The subject of 
Harmony and Thorough Bass requires as deep and earnest study 
as ahy other whatsoever. Mathematical Problems are not more 
intricate than those which the student will meet at every turn, 
and the Study of Language will not afford half the mental 
culture and finigh which comes from a knowledge of the Laws 
of Melody and Harmony. The mind is more symmetrically and 
thoroughly trained by this study, insomuch as it affords material 
for the employment of every faculty of the mind and soul; en- 
riches the mind with the noblest and grandest forms of expres- 
sion, and brings the various faculties into a state of Harmony. 

John Milton, in his Treatise on Education, sets forth some of 
its claims. His words are effective, as coming from one who 
knew the truth of his speech from experience. For, it is said, 
that he never wrote without first going to his organ; that being 
caught away by the inspiration of its music, he might write in 
the noblest manner, and might think clearer, and feel holier in 
view of the beauties it revealed.. Talk of cultivated taste! The 
man who could stand awe-struck before Raphael’s Sistine Ma- 
donna, or Pygmalion’s Perfect Statue; who would glow with 
ecstasy while reading Shakspeare or Wordsworth, and yet be 
insensible to the strains of Handel, Mozart or Beethoven, is no 
man of taste. He may affect to be, but it is all affectation, and 
goes no farther. 

We will not dwell upon its power to cultivate the taste. This 
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is universally conceded. It opens,the soul to a higher kind of 
beauty, and one more congenial to its Celestial Nature. It re- 
fines the feelings, and renders the Soul more, impressible to 
Truth. It draws the man nearer his God, and brings him in 
communion with the Spirit of Nature, .Says Wordsworth, in 
his Poem on the “Power of Sound,” — é 
By one pervading Spirit 
Of tones and numbersgall things are controlled, 
As sages taught where faith was found to merit 
Initiation in that mystery old. 

In regard to the Power of Utterance which Music affords, our 
limits forbid remark. That it is of a kind far higher than that 
of Speech, none will dare to deny. It is more rapid, fall and 
delicate. Genius finds in it a ready form—a native form— 
adapted to express fully the desires, the thoughts, the c motions, 
the Hereulcan acts, the God-like Promethean thefts of the Earth- 
spirit. Margarct Fuller says: “What the other arts indicate 
and philosophy infers, this all-cnfolding language declares, nay, 
publishes, and we lose all care for to-morrow, or modern life, in 
the truth averred of old: that all truth is comprised in Music 
and Mathematics.” é 

It is honorable to Germany, that there Music is made an 
element of education. The German who can neither sing or 
play on an instrument, is like the American who cannot read or 
write: “A figure for the time of scorn to point its slow, unmoy- 
ing finger at.” The result of this custom is geen in the German 
mind. It is likewise seen in the German’s devotion to his native 
land; in the social and fraternal habits of the race. The Ameri- 
can people have learned a lesson from them, but they have not 
yet that lesson deep enough at heart. Vocal music in schools is 
not sufficient ; they should have the Science taught there and in 
their Colleges, if they would have. the American mind deep, 
comprehensive, exact and symmetrical as is the German. 

Of the Social Influence of Music, Germany affords a good 
instance. And in our Country, where Musical Societies flourish, 
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and the art is sedulously cultivated, the result is apparent. This 
is an influence which every man’s consciousness attests. A's to 
the moral influence, much can be said, but little we apprehend is 
needed. Music never can, from its nature, be made the vehicle 
of immorality and licentiousness. ‘The man who does not féel 
better, purer; when listening to the composition of a master, 
need never expect to feel better, purer. ‘There is no good soul 
in him. 

“The man who has no Music in his soul, 

Is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils.” 
So said Shakspeare, and said truly. John Milton, speaking of 
religious, martial or civil ditties, says, ‘which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tion and manners, to smoothe and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions.” 

He does not speak of the religious influence, but he felt it; 
that is undoubted. The organ rolled its sublime cadences through 
his soul, and they came out again in the shape of “ Paradise 
Lost,” or the “ Hymn of Nativity.” There is nct a strain of 
its peculiar mu that may not somewhere be traced in his prose 
‘or verse. 

We have labored in a short space to set forth the importance 
of Musie as a study; and it must be evident to all, that there is 
no one branch of human knowledge which outrivals it in import- 
ance. In the second place, it is our bis ness most briefly to 
inquire, whether this Scienee embraces men fitted by genius, 
character and education to receive the honor of a degree. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of Handel, or 
Mozart, or Hadyn, or Beethoven, will need no arguments,to be 
convinced that they were qualified; if such a word is admissible 
in speaking of such men. Germany has produced many musi- 
cians, who were men of great mental powers; and, in our own 
country, many men can be found who, with great musical genius, 
eombine fine literary and scientific attainments. They certainly 
deserve the Degree. And if the Science and Art of Music are 
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cultivated in the land as they should be, and Music made an es- 
sential element in education, the Musicians of America would 
rival those of any other country, and embrace in their ranks 
men of the highest genius and education. 

+ It follows, therefore, that there are both true and sufficient 
reason why this Degree should be conferred. And to the “cui 
bono” we reply: It will draw attention to the study of Music ; 
it will give a new impulse to the Fine Arts: it will reflect 
honor upon deserving men, and will be @ full recognition of 
the claims of Music as an instrument in Education. And 
we confidently look forward to the time when Princeton 
College will recognize this claim, and act upon it. Education 
would then receive a new impulse, and an incalculable benefit 
be conferred upon our Country and our race. 1 


CLARENCE. 


ee 


DO WE SYMPATHIZE WITH A ae 


Since the commencement of the great struggle, now progress- 
ing in Europe, the question has been repeatedly asked: which 
of the belligerent Powers have enlisted American sympathy, 
Although we stand, ourselves, upon strictly neutfal ground, 
the feelings that are natural to man must excite some interest in 
the great game that is being played before our eyes, Nay, 
the instinct of self-preservation, and the possibility of being 
dragfed into this immense whirl of nations, appeal to us so 
directly, that we cannot remain mute and uninterested specta- 
tors. The loves and hates, that run like nerves, through the 
world, must carry strong sensations to the American mind; and 
it must perforce be continually on the alert, to keep in the calm 
waters, and to shun the vast vortex of the war. 
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While neither mediators not abettors, then, our ayuipitiifes 
must, nevertheless, be enlisted in favor of one of the great 
Parties ; and though we express them not in deed, we can, and 
do, in thought, and in word. 

Arguing from the fact that England was our common mother, 
some have rashly concluded that all our sympathies were with 
her. But the expression of the People’s mind, and the voice of 
the public Journals proclaim that our hopes are with Russia, 
and that the fall of Sebastopol would produce, in this country, 
a sad rather than a joyful sensation. 

But why should our symps athies be turned from England, with 
whom we have so much in common, to Russie, a comparative 
stranger? The reasons are many and weighty. Wrapping 
herself in her pride, as in a garment, England has been blind to 
everything save her own worth. She has’ affected to kick and 
cuff her inferiors, and to treat with supercilious contempt her 
equals: believing, most firmly, that she is Mistress of the world, 
she has presumed to scout at all, who failed to conform to her 
law and authority. Assuming, as a self-evident truth, that sho 
was the Physician of mankind, she has felt the pulse of every 
People under the sun, and coolly measured the nations, by her- 
self as a standard. ‘This selfish pride, that has always been an 
element of English chafacter, has deprived her of the sympa- 
tly of her contemporaries. There is an impulse in the mind of 
man, that will rise m arms against narrow self-esteem. Human 
nature will vindicate her nobility, and beat down the barriers 
that little Haughtiness would impose. Not long ago, and Eng- 
land, in the full career of her bull-dog pride, could do nought 
but bark and bite. _ Now, that she can‘no longer bay the world, 
she condescends to whine. It is not natural that America, who 
. has long been her jest and scoff, should turn and weep with omie, 
whom circumstances, and not will, have rendered a little more 
rezpectful. Not many months ago, and we could well ask, 
‘‘apon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, that he is grown 
so great.” The same haughty England, who then rejoiced that 
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she was not “as this Publican,’ may soon cry with her “mouth 
in the dust.”’ 

As a natural consequence from so much selfish pride, flows 
. her want of charity, and her meddlesome disposition, England 
has ever been eager to pluck the mote from a brother's eye, 
though wonderfully unconscious of the beam in her own. While 
severely censuring all wickedness abroad, she has maintained a 
dignified silence in regard to all sins at home. Her children, 
in the busy streets, have pined in unpitied poverty—her poor, 
wan seamstresseg, the blighted victims of a system, have dropped 
into unmourned graves—and, in the dark coal-mines, distorted 
creatures have crept into holes, and died, unconscious that there 
was a bright sun, and a glad blue sky above them. Upon such 
scenes, England *gazes with tearless eyes: but for the well- 
eared-for slave in America, she weeps rivers of water. In our 
country, she would sow sedition, with her busy arm. She 
would embitter the two great sections of gur land, and for a 
stranger—the lowest of God’s creation, would incite Brothers, 
on the same soil, to imbrue their hands in each other's blood. 
England would smile upon the strife, and then step in to feast 
upon the spoils. ‘This has always been her policy. She is a 
very willing mediator and friend ; and when so, “stieketh closer 
than a brother.”” Let India answer! Let Turkey, if England 
conquer! If an inch be given to her, she will demand an ell. 
She has ever shown a wonderful capacity for lawfully appropri- 
ating the lion’s share: and in those numerous instances, where 
she has bee arbitress, the same spirit of sisterly kindness, that 
prompted her to tender her services, has caused her to adminis- 
ter as much justice as the monkey in the fable. 

These are some of England’s traits. Do we sympathize with 
her, relation though she be, or rather with Russia, who is none 
of our kith nor kin? We can have no fellow feeling’ with 
England. It is time for her pride to be pulled down. She has 
blood upon her hands, and many sins lie at her door. She 
drove us from her threshold, when we were young, and, though 
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she would gladly kill the fatted calf for us now, we cannot return 
to beg her mercy nor forgiveness: We have hewn out a way 
for ourselves. We have grown strong upon the husks, she forced 
us to eat, and dare to shake our mailed hand in the face of all 
her pride and wrath. 








THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 


“ The temple of our purest thoughts is—Silence.” 

THERE is something in its unbroken reposc, which tunes the 
mind to its holiest symphonies. There is something in its calm 
loneliness, which wakes into voice each silent string of the heart. 
And there is something in its death-like stillness, which sweeps, 
in mellowest harmony, the most hallowed chords of the soul. 
It is its Eloquence, 

“Silence ! coeval with eternity ; 
THovu wert, ere nature’s. self began to be ! 

When the morning stars sang their welcome to this pew-crea- 
ted world, silent was the eloguence of that song. those 
same stars are yet eloquent in their silence. When midnight is 
“brooding o’er the still and pulseless world”; when creation 
sleeps, go list to their pleading eloquence. Each silently demands 
something of the soul. When our First Parents, too, had tasted 
the fruit of that forbidden tree, in the story of their disobe- 
dience and guilt, silence only was cloquent. 

The loud reproof of the moralist may fall unheeded on the 
ear, but the “‘s¢i/J small voice,” from within speaks to the soul in 
cutting words. A Judas withstood the rebukes of his betrayed 
master ; but when retired from the busy crucifying throng, then 
came from his over-burdened conscience those imbittered words, 
“T have Sinned,” man may walk unbettered, unreproved through 
the gay boisterous pageantry of the world ; but not amid the 
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silent groves of solitude. The Soul’s best guide, man’s noblest 
master—conscience—awakes to its fullest power only, when 
the news-boy ery and the “rattling bustle of the werld dies 
away in the stillness of Silence. Then it is, that the culprit is 
most abashed—the murderer most haunted. Then it is, that the 
creature feels most his own insignificance, and the creator's 
greatness. Then is it, that the spirit, as if loosed from its car- 
nal prison, soars amid purer and holier realms of thought and 
feeling. Then is it, that the man yields to humanity, and the 
cold, ealeulating mind to the newly-awakened soul. When in- 
nocence seems purest, and guilt most appalling, it is in the dead 
hour of Silence. 

Love, too, speaks gentlest, when its eloquence is its silence ; and 
the “heart feels most, when the lips move not.”” But more elo- 
quent than all, is Death in its silence. In yonder cemetery lie 
mouldering the bones of many and great men. And as the 
restive mind muses amid their tombs—it is made sensitive to 
impression by the eloquent teachings which they herald. From 
the grave of that one, who “forbade all praise on his tomb,” 
there seems the undying echo, “I still live” ; reminding us, 
that it ig,not “all of life to live,” nor “all of death to die!” 
And mi eye rests upon the eulogies of those good’ men, who 
were “useful in their day and generation,” it well reminds us 
that 

“ We may make our lives sublime ; 
And departing leave behind us 
Footsteps in the sand of time.” 

There is a slab there to Aaron Burr: and as that wreck of 
talent lies unhonored amongst the great and good around it, we 
may learn a noble lesson ; and while we deplore, condemn “ the 
traitor of his country.” “But those still monuments, fit tributes 
of affection to those who were dear, do they not speak to our 
souls in piercing eloquence of the “shortness and uncertainty of 
life.” 

“ The bud may be nipt, the rose must decay, 
The young and the old are passing away.” 
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Ah! the grave is eloquent in its awful silence. Who has not 
felt within his soul the eloquence of silence? Go stand amid 
the tombs of the dead; the green ruins of some palace-hall, or 
antique city; go ramble in some far-off wood, where only the 
water-fall murmur is heard ; go look upon the calm star-spangled 
banner of the heavens; and learn, in silent eloquence, of man 
and the God who made him. The tree, the falling leaf; the rising 
and the setting sun ; all God's creation, is eloquent in its silence. 
Let not the world then pity the lone hermit. He enjoys that 
which it cannot give. There is more companionship for him in 
the silence around than in the giddy maze of the dancing 
world. Silence! Itis meditation’s holy hour, and the temple of 
devotion, Itis the language of the spheres, and the voice 
of the heavens ; and it “uttereth piercing eloquence.” 


PATRONS OF LITERATURE. 


If the World were to come sometime toa serious reckoning 
with a view of settling her accounts with all partics to whom 
she is indebted, she would probably find no heavier obligation 
to discharge than those she owes to philanthropic and magnanimous 
conquerers. When a country has been for a long time submerged 
beneath the accumulating incubus of Barbarian vice and immor- 
ality, it is one of the greatest benefits both to itself and the 
World, when its domain is entered it may be by a foreign force, 
and the great weight of superstition and ignorance is dislodged 
from its oppressed shoulders. It is indeed harder perhaps to 
tell to whom we owe the most, whether to the man of science 
and letters himself, or to one who has furnished bim with a suit- 
able field in which to mature and develop his resources, In 
later days, of course Genius rides pre-eminent and perhaps too 
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silent groves of solitude. The Soul's best guide, man’s noblest 
master—conscience—awakes to its fullest power only, when 
the news-boy cry and the “rattling bustle of the werld dies 
away in the stillness of Silence. Then it is, that the culprit is 
most abashed—the murderer most haunted. Then it is, that the 
creature feels most his own insignificance, and the creator's 
greatness. Then is it, that the spirit, as if loosed from its car- 
nal prison, soars amid purer and holier realms of thought and 
feeling. Then is it, that the man yields to humanity, and the 
cold, caleulating mind to the newly-awakened soul. When in- 
nocence seems purest, and guilt most appalling, it is in the dead 
hour of Silence. 

Love, too, speaks gentlest, when its eloquence is its silence ; and 
the “heart feels most, when the lips move not.” But more clo- 
quent than all, is Death in its silence. In yonder cemetery lie 
mouldering the bones of many and great men. And as the 
restive mind muses amid their tombs—it is made sensitive to 
impression by the eloquent teachings which they herald. From 
the grave of that one, who “forbade all praise on his tomb,” 
there seems the undying echo, “‘I still live” ; reminding. us, 
that it iggnot “all of life to live,” nor “all of death to die!” 
And m eye rests upon the eulogies of those good’ men, who 
were “useful in their day and generation,” it well reminds us 
that 


“ We may make our lives sublime ; 
And departing leave behind us 
Footsteps in the sand of time.” 

There is a slab there to Aaron Burr: and as that wreck of 
talent lies unhonored amongst the great and good around it, we 
may learn a noble lesson ; and while we deplore, condemn “ the 
traitor of his country.” “But those still monuments, fit tributes 
of affection to those who were dear, do they not speak to our 
souls in piercing cloquence of the “shortness and uncertainty of 
life.” 

“ The bud may be nipt, the rose must decay, 
The young and the old are passing away.” 
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Ah! the grave is eloguent in its awful silence. Who has not 
felt within his soul the eloquence of silence? .Go stand amid 
the tombs of the dead ; the green ruins of some palace-hall, or 
antique city; go ramble in some far-off wood, where only the 
water-fall murmur is heard ; go look upon the calm star-spangled 
banner of the heavens; and learn, in silent eloquence, of man 
and the God who made him. The tree, the falling leaf; the rising 
and the setting sun ; all God’s creation, is eloquent in its silence. 
Let not the world then pity the lone hermit. He enjoys that 
which it cannot give. There is more companionship for him in 
the silence around than in the giddy maze of the daneing 
world. Silence! Itis meditation’s holy hour, and the temple of 
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If the World were to come sometime toa serious reckoning 
with a view of settling her accounts with all partics to whom 
she is indebted, she would probably find no heavier obligation 
to discharge than those she owes to philanthropic and magnanimous 
conquerers. When a country has been for a long time submerged 
beneath the accumulating incubus of Barbarian vice and immor- 
ality, it is one of the greatest benefits both to itself and the 
World, when its domain is entered it may be by a foreign force, 
and the great weight of superstition and ignorance is dislodged 
from its oppressed shoulders. It is indeed harder perhaps to 
tell to whom we owe the most, whether to the man of science 
and letters himself, or to one who has furnished him with a euit- 
able field in which to mature and develop his resources. _ In 
later days, of course Genius rides pre-eminent and perhaps too 
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freqrvently arrogates to herself the entire praise of discoveries . 


and inventions, when without the material aid of her ‘practical 
neighbors, her beautiful theories would have remained rude 
hypotheses. 

The scholar certainly deserves credit in whatever age. He 
who succeeds in chaining one solid and useful thought to the 
great wheel of Time, which often seems to erush rather than 
carry along with it the brightest gems of philosophy and poetry, 
is a man of a million, and is entitled to a fair share of credit 
and renown. He is a kind of Hercules in literature, and has 
performed a more difficult feat than slaying the hydra or the 
Neimean lion. But we are also pleased to see the friends and 
patrons of the Arts, crowned with their share of the laurel, and 
enjoying @ reputation equivalent to their patriotic and eompre- 
hensive views. The question has indeed been asked, whether in 
the da: ker period of the World's history, those who held out the 
invitation and encouragement, to pursue literary and scientific 
subjects, are not entitled to higher consideration than those who 
merely accepted the opportunity which the former presented to 
them. Look at such characters as Alfred, Charlemagne, Har- 
oun al Rachid, and at a late period the De Medicis and hosts of 
others. These men were dissimilar it is true, in tastes and dis- 
positions, but they were alike in this—they were all engaged in 


occupations far removed both in their own intrinsic nature and 


in the promiscuous intercouse which they induced with other par- 
tics, from any object which would stimulate them to acquire, or 
even remind them to try by way of experiment the real advanta- 
ges of edugation. This I conceive to be the chicf cause of sur- 
prise at the course which of their own free will, they adopted, 
and the chief reasons why they deserve our especial thanks and 
vencration. Surrounded from infancy to old age with the con- 
tagious rudeness of barbarism, which was most firmly instituted 
among them as the normal state of society, while the presump- 
tive force of similar manner and customs among their ancestry 
would strengthen the prevailing doctrine from mere patriotism, 
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it becomes highly interesting to know what causes produced in 
them a tempérament. so original and unlike to that of any of 
their compeers. In their continual contact with the coarsest 
enemies on the field of battle, and with as uncouth people at 
home, they became purely practical men. The little of the original 
aesthetic nature, which they had received diminished by the 
chafing attrition of ages of stupidity, had become paralyzed 
through lack of exercise, and the constant use of the coarser 
perception of stern realities. They had no time to even gare 
still less to sentimentalize. 

Hence it is with a mingled feeling of wonder and satisfaction, 
that we review the characters of these men who have devoted 
the least attention to a subject supposed to be so ingenious to 
their tastes as the advancement of science. They are however 
justly destined to receive some share of reward from our hand. 
We cannot regard them, but as more sympathetic with ourselves 
of this modern age; and sympathy begets affection. They 
immediately assume a higher degree of importance in our eyes, 
and perhaps we are prqne to imagine them better in other re- 
spects, than they really were. Their conquests appear sore 
glorious, their triumphs more splendid, their virtues more pre- 
dominating, and their vices less odious and ruinous. In fine, our 
friendly feelings which we entertain toward them, modifies our 


opinion on all points of their characters, and the notoriety which 
hus attached to thera from success in other pursuits, becomes 
with this new addition to their merits, infinitely more worthy of 


perpetuation. 

The same congenial spirit influences our ideas of the literati 
also, but there it is apt to transgress its proper bounds. ‘The 
campaigns and conquests of the conqueror are so conspicuous, 
and his military character so greatly in the ascendant, ihat our 
forced observation of these qualities, effectually prevents us from 
being carried away with any ecstatic feelings of enthusiasm, 
however considerable his benefices may have been to the cause 
of literature and science. But with the men of the mind, there 
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is no ery dazzling euntalintion which draws our attention from 
the consideration of their literary attainments. The only star 
in their heaven is the one bright star beaming with the e nce 
of intellectual progress, and with that only. And it is by gaz- 
ing on the beauty of this gem alone, abstracted from surrounding 
elements, that we are so frequently blinded in our estimates of 
literary men. Who would wish to expose the licentious and 
hypocritical character of Sallust, when wrapt in admiration on 
his Numidian War, and Jugurtha? Middleton has shown us that it 
is impossible to write an impartial “Life of Cicero.” In the 
same way Lord Bacon, Charles Lamb, and hosts of others have 
beenso exalted, as to become almost imitable standards of Chris- 
tian morality, whereas the subjects could probably as little rec- 
ognize themselves in the piles of biographies that have been 
written about them, as the ghosts of the dead could select their 
proper tomb-stones by means of the panegyrics engraved thereon, 
and understood to be a veracious account of their lives. 





Not many evenings since our township was saluted by the 
mellifluous sounds of a few tin horns. The officers of the city 
consisting of several snobs sworn in for the occasion, rushed 
with fearless trepidation to the scene of the serenade and attemp- 
ted to arrest some of the youthful Tritons. It is currently reported 
that the only reason why they did not arrest them was because 
it could'nt be did. A Freshman friend of ours remarked at the 
time, that the only difference between the citizens and students 
was, that the one party was posse commitatus ; while the other 
was non posse come-at-ibus. 








FRIENDS. 


Oh! could Lease this lab’ring breast, 
And set this troubled soul at rest, 
I’d be the happiest child of earth, 

I'd feel a new, a second birth. 


But all my struggles ave in vain, 
I cannot soothe this raging pain : 
Say! whither shall I fly, to find 
Relief from sorrows of the mind? 


To Pleasure ?—no—’twas she destroyed 
The happiness I once enjoyed ; 
Sweetly, awhile, the syren sang; 

But ah! she left a bitter pang. 


Where then does solid comfort dwell ? 
Alas ! how few there be can tell; 

’Tis Friendship, can alone bestow 
Substantial happiness below. 


But ah! how few deserve the sacred name 
Of reat Friends, who feel a mutual claim 
Each on the other's joys, and sorrows too, 
Blest in each other—to each other true. 


Yet there arg those, whose Friendship could I gain, 
My muse should never never more complain ; 

But joy, and joy alone this heart should know, 

For Friznos make earth a Paradise below. 





Editor's Table. 





Ervitor’s Gable. 


READER : 

For two weary months, the editorial muse has sighed in secret. Shut out 
from the gaze of the literary world, she has pined in silent misery, and almost 
lost the brazen look of assurance for which she is so celebrated. Once more, 
rousing herself from her lethargy, she plumes her pinions for an adventurous 
flight. Punless, cuteless, she again with jaded mein mounts her fiery Pegasus; 
with unskilful hand she holds the guiding reign, and though her visage beams 
with desire to soar aloft, she fears with becoming diffidence, lest, Phaton-like 


she be purtfished for r pre t 


Pardon her modesty, kind reader; it is a virtue so seklom-seen in college 
life, that now it should be honored. She is an unskilful, rider, devoid of 
practice ; and if she fall, may some gentle sympathizers weep themselves into 
bubbling springs beside her grave. Nor does she only need your kindness 
and your sympathy ; but also your assistance, in order that she may sit erect 
and urge forward he ld steed to outstrip all competitor Beliold her wave 
her jewelled hand in cxultatiox ) literary 
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biage. Here lacy come—ihe nm blest ¢l bed 
of the ego! 


the moon-lit domains of Nassau. All hail! thou personification 
—thou despiser of all nonego! It is with joy our faculty see you about to 
represent, with such honor, our Alma Mater. With what a lordly step you 
enter upon your dignity—a Senior! With what an unearthly intelligent look 
he discourses to wondering Sophs and Fresh of things. ever so little and never 
ao little. How God-like he talks of the Materialism of the Universe,—of the 
transcendentalism of ideality—of the laws of inertia and gravitation. What 
a mind a Senior has ?—fit subject for psychological investigations,—within the 
arcana of which are concealed more philosophical truths than smooth-faced 
Fresh or humble Soph ever dreampt of. Bow in reverence, under-classes, for 
the Senior rises above the level of a man. ‘Behold how tutors touch their 
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hats as he passes! Look at him as he enters prayers—with ramrod back~— 
straight brushed locks and august mein—embodiment of dignity! What a 
sublime idea the conception of a’Senior was! For grandeur, nobleness and 
manly beauty, it far surpasses the most God-like conception of an Angelo, or 
divine master-piece of a Raphael. Would you see him when his mighty 
faculties are at work? Look, then, when on the college stage—with beaming 
eye, expanded frame, he unfolds the drapery which conceals the machinery by 
which the universe is controlled—analyzes the human heart and fearlessly 
explores the labyrinth of metaphysics. Would you see him when at rest? 
Look when his giant mind relaxes itself over some such trifle as a college 
speech, or article for the “ Nassau Lit.” Look how intelligence has stamped 
her signet on his countenance. But let us pause. The subject is too grand 
—too awfully sublime—too comprehensive in its attributes for even the edito- 
rial eye to scan. 

As the show is open, let us inspect other personages of this Collegiate 
Zoological Exhibition. «See the Junior newly elevated—he feels elevated. See 
the flashing of his frenzied eye—see the nervous twitchings of his hands, and 
as he gazes abstractedly on the ground, listen as he mutters indistinctly— 
Reatity—IpEaLity-—Human Passions—Beavtircy, &c.! He is evidently poling 
—he has certainly some momentous object in view. I see—it is a speech— 
considers himself the best speaker in his class—wants to know what chance 
he has. Pity him, gentle reader, he has thrown aside text books—stopped 
to morning prayers—takes a great many works from the library—dotes 
on Milton and Alexander Smith—all in hope of. (we may be mistaken). 
Poor fellow! he deals extravagantly in cologne—takes opium occasionally—is 
very familiar with the lower classes, and walks about with a very languid 
air. He is up to all college matters—knows how to fix the Ball Committee, 
and thinks it the lieight of diplomacy to get all the Magazines without paying 
his subs¢ription. One of our learned professors has analyzed him, and pro- 
claims hiv ] pomposity, } prospects for J. U., } dress, and } good sense; the 
last, however, growing painfully less and less: Poor fellow, he is in a bad 


vay! The best cure we can suggest to him,.is, to wait patiently for the 


advent of a CERTAIN EVENING, when genius is unappreciated and the hopes, of 
three years are doomed to be blasted. _Next morning he will appear at 
proyers a wiser and a better man. 

Iecilo! what’s this ?—Whew! what ananimal! What aa air of non cha’ance 
he has about him! He is a Sophomore, just entered—takes particular pains 
to use the slang expressions of Coilege—thinks he has the air of a student 
about him’ is very careful to put on a pleasant expression of countenance 
when he passes the Indies; supposes himself, by a remarkable expansion of 
the imagination, to be an Apollo Belvidere. He never uses the Mfr., not even 
to Seniors—professes never to know what the lesson is, and calls professors hy 
short names, thinking that he is rapidly gaining the reputation of a spreer. 
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He may be seen passing Gibes’ about 10 p. 4., and was known on one occasion 
to summon courage enough to enter, but some one mentioning the name 
John in the course of conversation, he wag seen to leave, with his coat tail 
making an angle of forty-five degrees. He invariably carries a cane—talks oy 
his own exploits, and, to sum up his character in one little word, he may be 
known to discriminating Seniors by that expressive monosyllable—a Bore / 
Pardon his many faults, kind reader, he is a newie. 

Here comes a Freshman—the little innocent! See how respectfully he 
touches his hat to our editoral self, and in childish simplicity begs the hap- 
piness of subscribing. With what meckness he hands over the X. to the Ball 
Committee! and walks away proud that they have honored him with. their 
notice. He dares not gaze at the dizzy elevation of a Senior, but bows with 
reverence as he passes——thinks it an awful spree to cut the benches, and 
attends morning prayers regularly. Criticise him gently, reader ; he will have 
troubles and vexations enough before four years are ended. 

What instructive lessons one may draw from the analysis of College 
characters. As we sit in our editorial sanctum, we gaze with stoical indiffer- 
ence upon the workings of our diminutive world. For a time, as our mind 
wanders in thought, we seem to hold the reins of the political world—control 
the destiny of this little universe, and at our pen’s point we force obedience 
to our commands. We throw ourself back in our easy chair, and with musty 
volumes, ancient manuscripts, and shelves teeming with the works of old 
philosophers, poets and warriors, surrounding us, we throw care to the winds. 
With eager pen we impress the glowing thoughts, bright ideas, and Utopian 
images upon the ready paper ; and, as Minerva touches us with her wand of 
wisdom, we sink exhausted beneath the avalanche of ideas. 

All mere Josh! kind readet ; don’t believe a word of it. If you wish to see 
that mysterious sanctum of a Freshman’s dreams, as it really is, rub your 
magic ring and transfer yourself thither. Behold a room of narrow dimen- 
sions, furnished with a table which, for want of legs, stands very uncomforta- 
bly ; an exceedingly porous carpet; a dilapidated book case, and an exceed- 
ingly suspicious looking chair. The editor enters—he has been out to collect 
subseriptions—looks weary—decidedly bored. Subscribers are sorry they 
can’t pay up, but want the editor to get out a funny table—must have lots of 
puns ; they kindly suggest a few—can’t do without these requisites. Editor 
mutters imprecations on all puns and seizes his old quill with desperation. 
He walks up and down his sanctum, tugging at an idea—out it comes at last. 
Is ita splendid one? Has it ever been gotten off before? Pshaw! it is a 
deformed, contorted, fizzling little cute. Editor is nonplussed—consults 
synonyms in dictionary—becomes gradually disgusted with poling out and 
premeditating puns—seratches his head in desperation, and ends by emphati- 
cally blessing the cur-aneous disease of college, and wishing the cvr-icle 
of every’ punster could be pun-ished with puN-gent pun-ctures, and his 
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vvn-ctious exrebrum opened (oh, pux-ed!) to the gaze of cas-sy Sophs., whe 
would stand a-cuas-t at the spectacle!!! Pun-y reader, are you satisfied? 
We are. The next man who mentions puns to us, we intend to knock down; 
provided his physical appearance is not too prepossessing. 

Gentle reader, kind reader, sympathizing reader, do pity us, bind us on the 
wheel of Ixion'; feed us like a Tantalus, give us the Sisyphean task, make us 
hold the world, another Atlas, but insist not on our grinding® out puns. The 
very name is disgusting. Leave such things for Profs and Fresh. It is the 
bore of our editorial life. Give us a barrack room, smoke us out, put us in 
the Fresh class, make us attend every morning prayer, and we gladly submit 
to all to shun this green eyed monster. 

As we are seated in our editorial observatory, taking a bird’s eye view of 
the College, we are happy to see old North rising, another Phoenix, from her 
ashes. It is with sorrow however that we see the change, misnamed reform, 
which has taken place. The long entries revered from past associations have 
given way to fizzling little passages. How the faculty must grieve at being 
deprived of their annual barring-out spree and the pleasure of taking horns 
up in the third entry. Those were glorious old times when the faculty fas- 
tened the students up stairs, and rang the bell for amusement; and then to 
think of professors being deprived of the innocent amusement of rolling balls. 
It is really sad to think of it; one is forced to exclaim in the language of the 
poet, “Oh innovation, innovation, thou—” really it has escaped our editorial 
cerebrum. Look at those little cells of brick and mortar; we are to be de- 
prived then of our old friends, even—spiders and bugs. Lookatthose windows 
of the new library building. It has been told us confidentially that the trus- 
tees flatter themselves on that room, and that they laid their heads together 
to make it fire proof; the mystery then is solved ; the laying of their heads 
together immediately and satisfactorily accounts for the windows being such 
a huge pile of inflammable blocks. 

Our college is bound to take a high stand asa literary institution ; it is 
rapidly rising (at least old North is.) Look at the noble inducements our 
faculty holds out for perseverance in study! Consider that noble inducement 
offered for attendance on morning prayers (grade, maximum being 100); every 
noble high-minded moral man ought to accede to the conditions. We under- 
stand that further inducements, are to be offered viz., one pound of candy to 
be distributed to the Fresh every morning and a bundle of segars to the 
Juniors. We understand that this proposition is undergoing due deliberation. 
The means already taken to bring students to prayers has caused a most 
lamentable epidemic amongst certain of them, as shown by the numerous 
excuses handed in. We understand that the faculty intend to make every 
student swear that he was sick, and then swear that he had sworn solemnly, 
then swear that the second swearing was just, and then swear to believe all 
he swore to. We do admire the mathematical exactness of this faculty. But 
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We must pause; here comes the Devil; ho is a particular friend of the editor, 
apt an imaginary Devil pictured by the half-frenzied editorial eye, but a veri- 
table printer’s devil ; he brings in our Epicurean repast, speads the editorial 
table, rolls up our easy chair, presents us with a pen and bids us enter upon 
the discussion of our meal. We plunge in with desperation and explore the 
various attractive dishes. Here is a deep dish of profound philosophy, a gil- 
ded plate of fanctes, a cruet of spicy satire, a nauseating dish of flat moonshine, 
& few fried puns looking ill at ease like Bologna esusages; we turn away in 
disgust, we have had quite sufficient. 

Kind reader we are done; criticise us as little as possible. ‘Tis our first 
attempt; we are pretty confident it will be ourlast. To vou who have waded 





heroically through our magazine, we return our thanks for your goodness but 
pity the state of your mental powers after the operation. To you who have 
glanced hastily over our faulty pages and rewarded us with the tribute ofa 
contemptuous sneer, we would say that weadmire your wisdom and fervently 
-hope that some day you may experience the bliss of being an editor. To you 
who have not deigned us worthy of your patronizing glance, we would return 
our most sincere thanks and hope that others may follow your example, and 
fiaally of you, who do not intend to pay up we earnestly beg the favor of being 
spared the happiness of your criticism. 

Take Notice ; The man who finds most faults, is the one who never intends 
to pay his subscription. 

Our short dream is over; our editorial sanctum is no more, and our old 
goose quil! drops from our weary hand. 

Farewell forever, 
THE EDITOR. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We would respectfully thank you for your assistance, and hope that future 
editors may find you ever ready, as we have, to uphold our magazine, and 
realous to contest the prize of literary excellence with its compeers. 





EXCHANGES. 


We have received the “Yale Lit.” “The Marietta Collegiate Magazine,” “Be- 
lait Col. Monthly,” “Erskire Col. Recorder” for May and June, “Amherst Col. 
Mag.” “Georgia Univ. Mag.” “Oglethorpe Univ. Mag.” and “Stylus,” 
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